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needless points. For example, he says of I Chron., chap. 9, " The chapter 
seems related to Neh., chap, n, through their both having a common 
source." Curtis admits the possibility that both may be free fancies 
of the Chronicler, as Meyer and others contend. As a matter of fact, it 
seems clear that the list is the same in both places, just as the list in 
Neh., chap. 7, is the same as that in Ezra, chap. 2, and the problem of 
the repetition, a difficult one by the way in spite of many easy proffered 
solutions, is similar in the two cases. At all events, it is not stranger 
that the Chronicler should have repeated a list in Chronicles and in 
Nehemiah, than that he should do the same thing in Ezra and Nehemiah. 

There is an excellent and exhaustive bibliography, there is a good 
index, and perhaps the best list of words and phrases which are character- 
istic of the books. In connection with the last, it may be well to quote 
the author's caution: "Words or expressions marked rare or peculiar 
may have been in common usage in the Chronicler's day, this statement 
being due merely to our meager supply of literature of that period" 
(p. 28). 

He who reads Chronicles with the aid of this commentary will discover 
how greatly this book contributes to our knowledge of the religious 
conditions of the third century B.C., and will be able to get about as 
much light on difficult and obscure subjects as the scholarship of the 
present day affords. The preparation of such a volume, if done at 
all creditably, involves an enormous amount of rather dry labor; and 
it may be said that Professor Curtis appears not to have shrunk from 

the task when it became most irksome. 

L. W. Batten 
St. Mark's Church 
New York City 

THE OLD TESTAMENT FOR STUDENTS 

The third volume 1 of the series under the general title "The Student's 
Old Testament" is now published. When the six are complete the 
Old Testament material will have been covered in a comprehensive as 
well as in a critical and suggestive manner. These books are suitable for 
the reader as well as the student, and they should help to lessen the 
truth of the statement that the Bible, or at least the Old Testament 
part of it, is one of the books that is most studied and least read. We 

1 The Sermons, Epistles, and Apocalypses of Israel's Prophets. From the Begin- 
ning of the Assyrian Period to the End of the Maccabean Struggle. By Charles 
Foster Kent, Ph.D. With Maps and Chronological Charts. New York: Scribner, 
1910. 516 pages. $2.75. 
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mean by this that while the introductions and critical notes are carefully 
done and render service to those who are seeking accurate knowledge, 
the sermons and songs are presented in a form that is attractive and as 
far as possible intelligible to the general reader. The volume opens 
with Amos, chap. 1, and closes with the apocalyptic piece, Isa., chaps. 
24-27, and between these two extreme points an attempt is made to 
arrange all the prophetic documents, including the messianic prophecies 
Num. 24:5-9, 17-19, and II Sam. 7:10-16, in chronological order, 
providing introductions to the various divisions and brief critical notes 
of a textual and exegetical character. 

Professor Kent has a strong conviction of the importance of this 
branch of Hebrew literature. He says of the prophets: 

A clear understanding of their aims and methods and messages is the key 
that unlocks the mysteries of the older Scriptures. They also were the fore- 
runners who prepared the way for the advent and work of the great Prophet- 
Teacher of Nazareth. Their spirit and principles are still a perennial source 
of inspiration and helpfulness to a growing group of men and women who are 
today grappling with the great political, civic, and social problems whose 
right solution is essential to the strength and efficiency of our modern civili- 
zation. 

The following words may also be quoted as showing the spirit in 
which the task is undertaken. 

No department of the Old Testament presents more open and difficult 
problems, both literary and textual, than Hebrew prophecy. Where uncer- 
tainty exists the fact has been frankly stated and the more probable or plausible 
conclusion has been presented. In a vast number of cases the traditional 
reading or interpretation has been followed rather than the attractive but 
far from established conjectures suggested by modern biblical scholarship. 

This is as it should be in a volume of this kind where the aim is to 
present the results of the best work that has been done in this depart- 
ment. The author by no means follows the fashion slavishly; e.g., 
he does not accept the division of Isa., chaps. 40-66, into two parts — 
Deutero- and Trito-Isaiah — which was approved by such men as Duhm, 
Cheyne, A. B. Davidson, Marti, etc. With the unity of the section 
there comes a later date than that usually ascribed to the first part 
(40-55): "the most satisfactory setting of these chapters is found in 
the seventy years following the rebuilding of the temple." The name 
Cyrus is removed from the text and the servant idea referred to Israel 
and Israel alone. These points cannot be discussed in a brief notice, 
but they evidently call for considerable discussion. With regard to 
Isa. 7 : 13, Professor Kent rejects the latest attempt, that of Gress- 
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man, to find in the original form of the Immanuel prophecy the 
hope of a national deliverer. The interpretation accepted is that 
before the child of some woman, the prophet's wife or the king's wife, 
known to be pregnant, has attained to the age of discernment, deliver- 
ance for Judah will have arrived. 

Such obvious errors as high-places for sin in Mic. 1 : 6 are, of course, 
removed from the text. By the way, it is a source of constant regret 
that the Revised Version is so extremely conservative in matters of 
this kind. But the author does not run eagerly after attractive con- 
jectures, e.g., he retains Isa. 25:8: "he hath destroyed death forever," 
though some keen critics regard it as doubtful. It does not seem to us 
to be at all a wild conjecture that this particular phrase is a marginal 
note from the pen of a pious scribe which afterward found its way into 
the body of the poem. But in an edition of this kind the conserva- 
tism indicated in the passage quoted above is probably the wisest course. 

Great care is bestowed on the translation and in some cases an 
attempt is made to reproduce Hebrew assonances, e.g., Isa. 5:7: "For 
redress, but, behold a cry of distress." So also in the famous passage, 
Mic. 1 : 10 ff. This is satisfactory so far, though it is difficult for the 
English reader to enter into the spirit of these word-plays, and it seems 
doubtful whether a prophet in a serious mood would carry it to the 
length of the latter passage. In a volume of this kind there are points 
almost innumerable that could be selected for discussion, but as that 
is out of the question it must suffice to say that a work upon which such 
an immense amount of time and labor has been spent is suitable to 
render good service to the cause of biblical scholarship, and that if a 
large number of students, outside as well as inside the circle of pro- 
fessional theologians, can be found for such work as this, the Bible 
will become a new book to the Christian church and will be read 

with increasing intelligence and devotion. 

W. G. Jordan 
Kingston, Ont. 



THE NEWLY DISCOVERED ODES OF SOLOMON 

This is indeed the very heyday of exploration and discovery in 
matters pertaining to the life of that great world which we call the 
ancient. One important find treads upon the heels of the other. One 
of the ablest, most alert, and most successful of investigators and dis- 
coverers in the field of early Christian life and literature has been J. 
Rendel Harris. A share in the first publication of the Sinaitic palimpsest 



